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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


FEBRUARY 10 - 16, 1952 


Theme: Great Teachers 


HIS year the celebration of Negro History Week should be 

especially rewarding to interested participants. The theme 

suggests the study of great teachers, the story of whose lives 
should inspire courage and hope in those who struggle upward in 
our time and place. Those of the present day might find their 
burdens relatively light, compared with the handicaps faced by the 
great teachers of the past generation. 

By precept and example these great teachers of the past genera- 
tion shaped the pattern for the leaders of our day. Some of their 
graduates have taken up the torch and have become the great teach- 
ers in our modern schools and colleges. They too merit our esteem. 

The people in each community are acquainted with the great 
teachers who did most to inspire the success of students in their 
particular area. The lives of such great teachers should be studied 


-during the Negro History Week Celebration. 


In suggesting certain names of individuals to be studied as great 
teachers during the celebration, the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History wishes merely to help those who need 
assistance. Those who wish to study teachers not appearing on the 
list suggested can find justification and example in this issue of the 
Negro History Bulletin. The name of Miss Mary Europe. does not 
appear in the list of great teachers printed below; but the article on 
“Great Artists As Great Teachers” in this issue is devoted, at least 
in part, to acclaiming Miss Europe as a great teacher. 

For those who need suggestions for study, the list below includes 
the names of truly great teachers, the study of whose lives should 
result in rewarding experience: 

1. John W. E. Bowen 
Maria Baldwin 
Benjamin Brawley 
Charles Drew 
Nathaniel Dett 
John Wesley Gilbert 
Charles Houston 
Lucy Laney 
Lucy Moten 
Joshua Simpson 
Charles H. Turner 
Carter G. Woodson 


Seenavarawn 
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NE criterion by which the 
() worth of a great teacher is 

evaluated is that the great 
teacher considers his work an art. 
His work never becomes drudgery 
because his art rewards his efforts 
with the highest inner satisfactions. 
He lives and breathes his art. He 
inspires those who sit at his feet, 
and by the touch of his magic he 
creates new devotees to his art. 


Another criterion for judging 
the great teacher is that he con- 
tinues to grow in knowledge of his 
subject. He strives for mastery; 
but he is never completely satisfied 
with his level of attainment. His 
students are guaranteed the highest 
level of instruction in terms of the 
most modern standards of perform- 
ance; for he keeps» pace with the 
progress of the times. 


Although there are other criteria 
for evaluating the great teacher, 
a school system with teachers con- 
sidering their work an art and de- 
siring ever to grow in the knowl- 
edge of their subjects is indeed 
blessed. The departments of music 
in many schools for Negroes, and 
especially in the schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., have enjoyed the 
benefit of great teachers during the 
first half of the Twentieth Century. 

The city of Washington was a 
great cultural center in the world 
of musie around the turn of the 
century. Within the nucleus of 
this culture were the great Negro 
musicians who became associated 
with the famous Negro composer 
and conductor Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor, and with the society named 
in his honor. These Negro musi- 
cians were in fact community lead- 
ers in the cultural life of Washing- 
ton. This cultural life was inter- 
racial in terms of both performers 
and audiences, and represented 


prominent members of Washing- 
ton’s official and social life, as well 
as the leading musicians of the day. 





GREAT ARTISTS AS GREAT TEACHERS 


By ALBERT N. D. Brooks 











MARY EUROPE 
GREAT TEACHER OF MUSIC AT DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON. 


Miss Lela Johnson, a teacher of 
music in the public schools of 
Washington during a major por- 
tion of the first half of the Twen- 
tieth Century, and Mrs. A. F. Hil- 
yer took leadership in organizing 
the Samuel Coleridge-Taylor So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., in 1902. 
The first conductor of this musical 
organization was John T. Layton, 
who was the director of music for 


Negro schools in Washington. At 
the first concert on April 23, 1903, 
in the Metropolitan A.M.E. Church, 
Harry T. Burleigh sang the lead- 
ing baritone role. 
Coleridge-Taylor came to Wash- 
ington to personally conduct his 
famous Hiawatha triology on No- 
vember 16, 1903, in the then fa- 
mous Convention Hall. The re- 


sponse of the Washington public 
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was tremendous. The Washington 
Post printed enthusiastic reviews. 
Maude Cuney-Hare in her book, 
Negro Musicians and Their Music, 
states: ‘‘The orchestral accompani- 
ment by members of the United 
States Marine Band was inade- 
quate, but the chorus of 200 voices 
achieved success. The audience was 
one of the most remarkable ever 
assembled in Washington.’’ 
Another account in Negro Musi- 
cians and Their Music tells of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s second visit to 
Washington. In preparing for this 
visit he wrote to Mrs. Hilyer: ‘‘re- 
questing that instead of the un- 
satisfactory orchestra from the 
United States Marine Band, a cer- 
tain number of string players be 
engaged and the wind parts be 
filled in on the piano-forte and or- 
gan ‘by that extraordinarly clever 
Miss Mary Europe and someone 
else.’ He also requested that Lent 
and White be asked to select the 
strings and Burleigh the soloists. 


On November 21, 1906, this Music 
Festival was held under the direc- 
tion of Coleridge-Taylor, and the 


accompaniment for The Atone- 
ment was played by the string sec- 
tion of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. Lola Johnson, mezzo- 
soprano, and Charlotte Wallace, 
contralto, sang solo parts in The 
Atonement.’’ 


Coleridge-Taylor’s confidence in 
the ability of Miss Mary Europe 
was completely justified by her per- 
formance, concerning which The 
Washington Post said ‘‘Her work 
at the piano was delightful. Her 
good tone and clear technique were 
observed all through the accom- 
paniment.’’ Coleridge-Taylor’s con- 
fidence in Miss Europe’s ability had 
been based upon her past perform- 
ance. She was a member of a mu- 
sical family, and sister of the fa- 
mous James Reese Europe, whom 
she had defeated in a musical con- 
test in Washongton, when both she 
and her brother were very young. 
Excellence in performance was as- 
sured when Miss Europe appeared. 


The White mentioned by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor as the one to select 


HARRIET G. MARSHALL 


PRESIDENT OF THE WASHINGTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
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K. SKEENE MITCHELL 


SOLOIST WITH THE COLERIDGE- 
TAYLOR SOCIETY. 


SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
WORLD FAMOUS ENGLISH NEGRO COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR. 
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the string players was Clarence 
Cameron White, who later became 
famous aS a musician and com- 
poser. The Burleigh to select the 
soloists was Harry T. Burleigh, 
great vocalist and composer. The 
whole list of names related to this 
organization reflects musical genius. 

Concerning John T. Layton, 
mentioned as the first conductor 
of Washington’s Coleridge-Taylor 
Society, he was the father of J. 
Turner Layton, composer of music 
for Nora Bayes, Al Jolson, Eddie 
Cantor and others. J. Turner Lay- 
ton learned his music from his 
father, a fact that testifies to the 
elder Layton’s ability as a great 
teacher. The father had been the 
pupil of Esputa; and in addition 
to his other musical accomplish- 
ments, John T. Layton had one of 
the best bass voices in Washington. 

As a director of music in the 
public schools, John T, Layton as- 
sumed leadership in a program of 
instruction that inspired many Ne- 
gro graduates of Washington’s 
schools to achieve musical fame. 
Some of his best pupils remained 
as teachers under his direction, oth- 
ers sought riches and acclaim in 
the outside world. It is those who 
remained as teachers, who were re- 
sponsible for founding a great mu- 
sical tradition in Washington’s 
schools. The teachers have been 
great teachers; the graduates have 
achieved outstanding success. Who 
were some of these teachers and 
graduates? 

Clarence Cameron White was 
educated in the public schools of 
Washington before going to How- 
ard University and to Oberlin Col- 
lege. He returned to Washington 
as director of the string depart- 
ment of the Washington Conser- 
vatory of Music, a private school 
founded by Harriet Gibbs Mar- 
shall, and in 1906 he became a 
teacher in the public schools. White 
did not remain long as a school 
teacher in Washington, as he was 
destined to go on to higher things 
as an artist and composer. In later 
years, however, White again as- 
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CHARLOTTE WALLACE MURRAY LILLIAN EVANTI 
WASHINGTON TEACHER AND WASHINGTON SCHOOL GRADUATE 
CONCERT AND STAGE ARTIST. AND WELL-KNOWN CONCERT 

ARTIST. 


HARRY T. BURLEIGH 
SOLOIST OF THE COLERIDGE-TAYLOR SOCIETY AND GREAT 
COMPOSER. 





ARTIST AND 
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sumed his role as a great teacher, 
giving the benefit of his talents, as 
director of the department of mu- 
sic, to West Virginia State College 
from 1924 to 1930 and to Hampton 
Institute from 1932 to 1935. 

It would be difficult to trace the 
suecess of musical greats coming 
out of Washington’s schools to any 
one great teacher who supplied the 
spark that lit the flame of genius. 


It is probable that many of the - 


group contributed to each success 
story. An honor role of teachers 
who ldom large in this great mu- 
sical tradition should include the 
names of Charlotte Wallace Mur- 
ray, who gained fame in concerts 
and on the stage, Miss Lola John- 
son, mentioned earlier as an ac- 
complished mezzo-soprano, Henry 
Grant and Ernest Amos, as well as 
those of Layton, Miss Europe and 
White. ; 


There were probably many great 
teachers of music in the public 
schools of Washington that have 
been overlooked in the writing of 


this account; and it is certain that 
independent musical groups played 
a significant role in this cultural 
development. In passing, recogni- 
tion might be given to such groups 
as the Nalle Jubilee singers, found- 
ed by Miss Mary Nalle and directed 
by Harry A. Williams, The Ameri- 
can Folk Singers, founded and di- 
rected by Henry Lee Grant, and 
the Folk Singers, organized in 1914 
by Mrs. Harriet Gibbs Marshall, 
president of the Washington Con- 
servatory of Music, and directed 
by Will Marion Cook. 


The typical great teacher for 
this half-century in Washington 
was Miss Mary Europe. Her work 
day never ended. Late evenings 
at school and nights in her home, 
she was guiding the destinies of 
budding musicians until shortly be- 
fore she died a few years ago. She 
used her personal funds to spon- 
sor promising musicians. The most 
recent interest before her death was 
the career of Lawrence Whisonant, 
who has since achieved prominence 
as Lawrence Winters. Her life was 
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CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 


A GRADUATE AND A TEACHER OF WASHINGTON SCHOOLS; A GREAT 
ARTIST, COMPOSER AND TEACHER. 


devoted to her art and to the de- 
velopment of her students. She was 
truly a great teacher. 


Any attempt to name all of the 
famous graduates of Washington’s 
great musical tradition must fail 
because of omissions; but the first 
names that come to mind will give 
weight to the argument that in- 
spirational leadership was at work 
in Washington. One first thinks of 
James Reese Europe, then Clarence 
Cameron White, followed by such 
illustrious names in music as those 
of Turner Layton, Ford Dabney, 


Lillian Evans who uses the stage 
name of Evanti, Claude Hopkins, 
Duke Ellington, Billie Eckstein, 
Lawrence Whisonant and a host of 
other good if not famous artists. 


Epitor’s Note: Many of the 
facts mentioned in this article were 
taken from Negro Musicians and 
Their Music, by Maud Cuney-Hare. 
This valuable book may be pur- 
chased from the Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1538 Ninth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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MUSIC AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN THE 
DEVELOPEMENT OF THE NEGRO RACE 


By Vivian Couturier Dovuaiuas 


Banneker Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


USIC as a cultural force 
Mees been important in the 

history of the American 
Negro. The miracle of the origin 
of the spirituals, the most beautiful 
music in all folk literature, spring- 
ing from a people cruelly mis- 
treated in an alien civilization and 
handicapped by having to learn a 
new language under stress of un- 
bearable hardships, is overwhelm- 
ingly indicative of the innate 
musical talent and creative genius 
of Negroes. 


The African slave brought with 
him to this country a strong fun- 
damental feeling for rhythm and 
artistic expression. Then out of 
his deep sorrow and the trials of 
oppression, when his heart and soul 
cried out in prayer and yearning, 
this great mass of noble music was 
created. 

The spirituals, primarily created 
and constructed for group singing, 
constituted a high test for the in- 
dividual singer, and today they are 
not concert material for the me- 
diocre soloist. It was indeed a 
highly talented and clever slave 
who became known as a ‘‘leader”’ 
of songs and the first of our con- 
cert singers. 

Ever since these beginnings in 
the dark days of slavery the Negro 
has given voice to his artistic feel- 
ing in one of the greatest of the 
aesthetic art forms — music. 
Through the years his expression 
has taken various forms, and today 
in America, the Negro musician is 


enjoying a well deserved and ever 


increasing popularity and recogni- 
tion. We can be proud of a notable 
list of musicians who have been in- 
ternationally recognized and ac- 
claimed and a host of younger 
artists who, adding their contribu- 
tions to the glory and honor of our 
race, are finally knocking on the 
door of the highest temple of mu- 


sical art in the world, the Metro- 
politan Opera House of New York 
City. 

The New York City Center 
Opera Company, a very splendid 
organization but lacking the tradi- 
tion of the Metropolitan, has for 
the past several years employed 
two outstanding young Negro sing- 
ers, and it cannot be conceivable 
that the Metropolitan, which has 
recently engaged a Negro dancer, 
will exclude our singers much 
longer. 

However, when this final barrier 
has been overcome, what then? 
What of the hundreds of available, 
eager and well trained Negro mu- 
sicians who have not found and 
still will not find, high places in 
the highly competitive, commer- 
cialized world of concert music? 
Are their potentidl contributions 
to the world and the race to be 
wasted ? 

A portion of James Weldon 
Johnson’s poem ‘‘O Black and Un- 
known Bards’’ is a fitting answer 
to these pertinent questions: 


There is a wide, wide wonder in it 
all, 

That from degraded rest and ser- 
vile toil 

The fiery spirit of the seer should 
eall 

These simple children of the sun 
and soil. 

O black slave singers, gone forgot 
unfamed, 

You—you alone, of all the long, 
long line 

O those who’ve sung untaught, un- 
known, unnamed, 

Have stretched out upward, seek- 
ing the divine. 


* 
You sang not deeds of heroes or of 
kings ; 
No chant of bloody war, no exult- 
ing paean 
Of arms-won triumphs; but your 
humble strings 


You touched in chord with music 
empyrean. 

You sang far better than you 
knew; the songs 

That for your listeners’ hungry 
hearts sufficed 

Still live—but more than this to 
you belongs; 

You sang a race from wood and 
stone to Christ. 


There is a great ‘message in the 
music of the slaves. Their songs 
offered them a medium of expres- 
sion which took many forms— 
mothers sang lullabies to their 
babes, young men sang love songs 
to their sweethearts—all sang of 
their faith and hopes for better 
things, and in their singing they 
left a great cultural and artistic 
heritage to their children and the 
world. 


There is a vast army of Negro 
children now desperately in need 
of the type of contact and train- 
ing which a fine and well trained 
musician can give them. Dr. Ray- 
mond Burrows of Columbia Uni- 
versity, noted authority on group 
piano teaching says that ‘‘every- 
body wants piano lessons.’’ Most 
of us have accepted the fact that 
dancing lessons develop a child’s 
personality by adding poise and 
grace, and since almost every one 
would like to sing, the idea that 
vocal lessons should be a part of 
every child’s cultural development 
soon should be accepted. 

The Negro must continue to de- 
velop and use his great natural 
gift of artistic expression. Many 
will not receive world wide recog- 
nition—many will live and die un- 
known to all save a few, but their 
contributions will enhance their 
own capacities for meaningful 
living, and will live on in the 
lives of their children, and their 
children’s children. 
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THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS WITH 


NEGRO THEMES 


By JosepH L, LANGHORNE 


Cardozo High School, Washington, D. C. 


N this discussion of audio-visual 
[am with Negro themes, I shall 

not try to be exhaustive in view 
of the limitations imposed upon me 
by the facilities at hand and the 
range of this report. I shall discuss 
some Of the more important fea- 
tures of the subject, mentioning my 
own experience with audio-visual 
aids of this type and useful items 
and sources that may be utilized by 
teachers in secondary schools. 

World War II provided the 
training ground for testing the use 
of audio-visual aids. The tradition- 
proven methods of training men 
in new skills would not provide 
the great numbers of trained men 
in the short time allowed. Audio- 
visual aids were tried in the same 
spirit that any other device that 
offered any promise of success was 
tried. They were tried in prac- 
tically all areas of the training 
curriculum in the furtherance of 
practically the entire gamut of 
educational objectives. They were 
tried and they worked. This knowl- 
edge and experience has been well 
publicized and has been taken 
home and improved upon by men 
and women who were themselves 
trained in these new tools of com- 
munciation. 

A good deal of the instruction I 
received in Navy recruit training 
and in a month’s comprehensive 
course in the care and use of am- 
munition at Yorktown was imple- 
mented through the use of audio- 
visual aids. In my own teaching 
of ammunition handlers and fune- 
tional illiterates I augmented 
class units with materials which 
facilitated learning by visual im- 
pressions and by listening. 

Thus, my war experience height- 
ened my interest in this problem 
and convinced me of the worth- 
whileness of employing this media 
of instruction in civilian teaching. 


In my experience I have found 
that audio-visual aids are most ef- 
fective when closely correlated with 
the course of study. The term is 
applied to all materials used in 
the classroom or in other teaching 
situations to facilitate the under- 
standing of the written or spoken 
word. The most important sensory 
aids are visual but the impressions 
given are so inter-linked with the 
other senses that it is difficult to 
separate one from the other. These 
aids will not supplant the teacher 
or text but will supplement the 
teacher and text. Hence the term 
audio-visual ‘‘aids.’’ 

Too often the emphasis has been 
placed upon the aspect of the 
machine or scientific tool rather 
than upon the communication. But 
for the purpose of clarifying terms 
I have included under instruments 
of the visual-sensory type, films, 
film strips, excursions, scrapbooks 
and bulletin boards. I have listed 
materials which appeal to hearing 
primarily as sound aids and in- 
cluded radio programs, records, 
and readings in a discussion of this 
classification. 

The first step in solving the 
problem of using audio-visual aids 
with Negro themes is the location 
of the problem, a felt need or dif- 
ficulty. It is to be regretted that 
Negro teachers—particularly those 
in English and history—have not 
encouraged producers to supply 
materials of this type of high 
quality and in greater quantity in 
their classroom and elsewhere. The 
output is not large. And even 
though many items I have sur- 
veyed are of great value, the mar- 
ket has not been thoroughly ex- 
plored and utilized earnestly. 

I myself have had to rely quite 
purposefully on these aids to mo- 
tivate livelier speaking and writing 
experiences inasmuch as the back- 


ground of training in language of 
the students in my English classes 
has been inadequate. Here again 
is a job for the Negro teacher— 
that is, to teach his students to 
listen intelligently, to speak con- 
vineingly, and to view with dis- 
cernment. 

The second step in this problem- 
solving is a survey of already avail- 
able data. I have found practically 
no extensive surveys of the type 
which treat this subject with defi- 
niteness. Information is scattered 
and meagre. 


The material that I will review 
in this paper may build attitudes, 
create understanding, delineate the 
scope and nature of important 
problems, and to an extent, ex- 
plain, inform, and teach skills. But 
more specifically part of our job 
as Negro teachers is to bring the 
Negro student into true and proper 
relation to American history, by 
showing in what manner and de- 
gree he has been a force in shaping 
it. 

I quote from J. W. Johnson’s 
Negro American, What Now? to 
clarify my point: ‘‘We need not 
only an education that will enable 
us to meet the general situation as 
American citizens; we need also 
an education that will enable us to 
meet our peculiar situation as Ne- 
gro Americans. . . This does not 
mean a separate and distinct kind 
of education for Negroes. . , What 
it does mean is that the general 
education given by our institutions 
should be extended so as to have 
direct application to our particular 
ease.’ 

For the collection of data I have 
relied upon observation, experi- 
mentation and reading. I have 
seen practically all the films men- 


1J. W. Johnson, Negro - Americans, 
What Now? (New York, 1934). p. 45. 
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tioned. They may be’ found in 
The Blue Book of Films, published 
by Educational Screen, Chicago, 
or in Film Guide. I have used 
Film Strip, which lists sound film 
strips. I have drawn upon the 
catalogues of the U. S. Office of 
Education, N.E.A. and A.C.E. for 
records and radio programs. Pic- 
tures have been procured from the 
Associated Publishers, Harmon 
Foundation, and Council against 
Intolerance. 


By way of experimentation I - 


have made wire recordings of in- 
teresting Negroes, fashioned my 
own scrap books representing per- 
sons and scenes of note, arranged 
bulletin boards with novel displays, 
and taken school journeys. 


Finally, I have read books on the 
subject to stimulate my thinking. 
They are listed in the bibliography. 

The usefulness of audio-visual 
materials in teaching, I believe, is 
no longer in question. The prob- 
lem for teachers is to learn the 
techniques of gaining the fullest 
benefit from these aids. The Negro 
teacher has a more special problem 
of building socially desirable at- 
titudes by using materials with Ne- 
gro themes. 

I have found that the most ef- 
fective audio-visual lesson is one 
that is treated as any good lesson 
should be treated. The mere ex- 
posure of children to audio-visual 
material will not, by some mysteri- 
ous process, teach them. Teachers 
must prepare the lesson in advance 
so that pupils will know the value 
and salient features of the topic to 
be considered and its relation to 
the overall unit. Teachers should 
try out and explore the audio- 
visual instrument before using 
it with the class. They should 
classify unfamiliar terms and ¢on- 
cepts beforehand and hold the 
pupils responsible for the material 
presented. 

With this procedure in mind I 
will review some of the films I 
have seen recently and indicate re- 
actions to them. 

The high school in which I teach 
recently exhibited Prejudice, a film 
designed to get at the roots of 


prejudice directed against minority 
groups. Although the picture gives 
no direct answers to the reasons 
for this well-meaning white man’s 
prejudice against a Jew, its 
straightforward documentation 
stimulates the students’ under- 
standing of the causes of racial 
bias. It was significant to many of 
them who have spent their entire 
life-span in a segregated commu- 
nity. 

A good follow-up film here would 
be Americans All, a March of Time 
presentation of the meaning of 
democracy. This picture drama- 
tizes instances of intolerance in 
America and shows what has been 
done in various parts of the coun- 
try to combat it. 


Another recent film of interest 
to my students was the Quiet One, 
which was shown at a local theatre. 
Pupils were interested in the psy- 
chiatric counseling aid given the 
hero at Wiltroyck School, New 
York, but thought the youth un- 
typical of most of the people they 
knew. But they did agree that the 
picture was a good one for many 
groups who are studying hard to 
improve emotionally disturbed 
youths. 

I have seen exhibited, but not 
lately, One Tenth of Our Nation, 
which stimulates good discussion 
on what is yet to be done about Ne- 
gro education in the South. This 
film and the one listed above are 
fitting subjects for use in our so- 
ciology classes. 

Our military department at the 
school has exhibited the Negro 
Soldier and the Negro Sailor for 
the interest of the cadets, but these 
pictures represent idealized pic- 
tures of conditions that did not 
exist when these films were made 
during the war. 

A more gripping and more 
heroic picture is Teamwork, which 
presents the Negro’s combat record 
on the Redball Highway, Germany. 
This might be used to heighten 
patriotic interest along with The 
Negro Colleges in War Time, an 
admirable movie short produced by 
U. 8S. Office of Education. 

Two films, good for illustrating 
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biographical units and Negro 
achievement, are The Story of Dr. 
Carver and The Jackie Robinson 
Story. I hope that these will be 
made available soon for English 
classes at our school. 


The topic being studied is the 
most important thing to be con- 
sidered. The film is only an aid, a 
means toward attaining the end. 
Again this means that the teacher 
must be ever mindful of her audi- 
ence and select pictures that ad- 
vance the ideas that she wishes to 
put across to the group. 


Another type of visual aid is the 
film strip, but I am not very fa- 
miliar with its use. The Film Strip 
Guide recommends highly Ameri- 
can Negro History, 1948. I do 
know that there is a great deal of 
creative instinct inherent in stu- 
dent-created film strips and slides. 

Research and experimentation 
in the field of radio education have 
shown that producers have sup- 
plied more varied and challenging 
material than in the case of visual 
aids. (The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion guides: and The Scholastic 
Teacher are fine sources for rec- 
ords, programs, and scripts). This 
is probably due to the fact that 
radio workers can present spot 
news more easily and can produce 
programs which appeal more to 
local audiences. A program such 
as Town Hall Meeting of the Air, 
which sometimes features Negro 
themes, is a case in point. This 
program not only conveys useful 
knowledge to listeners but also 
fortifies desirable attitudes with 
concepts that are rational. Tran- 
scripts of many programs of this 
sort can be secured for class anal- 
ysis. 

To enhance aesthetic apprecia- 
tion in the study of units dealing 
with the Negro in American litera- 
ture I have often used J. W. John- 
son’s last recording of his poem 
‘‘Listen Lord.’’ Students are al- 
ways moved by the magic of his 
voice. 

Another prize record in my col- 
lection for class use is a wire-re- 
cording I made several years ago 
of two 95-year old ex-slaves, who 
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tell graphically of life in Florida 
during the 1860’s. 


I have also used in connection 
with Negro literature, The Free- 
dom’s People series, a comprehen- 
sive group of dramatized educa- 
tional programs dealing with the 
Negro’s participation in American 
life. After discussing the topic, 
speaker, and artist with the class 
to stimulate interest, I have noted 
the general reaction. Some are 
amazed at the contributions of Ne- 
groes to American culture. Others, 
however, have pointed out weak 
spots in our racial participation 
that need improvement. 

When more is known about the 
techniques of teaching listening, 
the usefulness of recordings will 
be more completely realized. 

The school journey is a too-little 
used audio-visual aid. It provides 
a sensory experience relative to 
phenomena that cannot be brought 
into the classroom, My students 
have been thrilled at viewing Lin- 
ecoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
after reading about it. The desire 
to read is stimulated through ex- 
eursions to Washington’s well- 
stocked libraries and archives. 

I should include too at this point 
my scrap books of Negro literature. 
I have many pictures of my visits 
to homes of writers in various parts 
of the country, to the spots that 
inspired their writings, @nd letters 
from famous authors. Relation be- 
tween author and work has been 
better understood by this pro- 
cedure. A few have been inspired 
to take the same literary rambles 
I did and have had satisfactory ex- 
periences. 

Another simple but old teaching 
device is the bulletin board. I have 
on displav a large map of Negro 
eulture (Friendship Press, N.Y.C.) 
which shows locations of important 
figures’ homes and happenings. 
Clippings and pictures secured 
from many sources give a fuller 
picture of Negro life and stimulate 
‘desires to do something construc- 
tive. 

The inferences from this discus- 
‘sion are quite clear: 
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TALKING DRUMS OF AFRICA 


“THE ONE THING EUROPEANS HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO COPY OR TO 
ABOLISH.” 





1. The extent to which these 
valuable training aids are used and 
their degree of effectiveness will 
depend upon the amount and qual- 
ity of the training of the teacher. 


2. Audio-visual aids are not a 
substitute for the teacher. They are 
tools which can make a teacher 
more effective. They do not make 
teaching any easier, Their use re- 
quires as careful planning as any 
other phase of classroom procedure. 
Once the technique has been mas- 
tered, the results can be rewarding. 


The development of audio-visual 
aids with Negro themes is a job of 
public education and public rela- 
tions. An effective program de- 
mands the wholehearted support 


of the school board, superinten- 
dent, director of audio-visual in- 
struction, principals and teachers. 
If the supervisors are alert and 
aware of the material available— 
and there is a good deal—and con- 
vinced of its usefulness, better 
teacher use will result. 
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THE TALKING DRUMS OF AFRICA CAN 


FRICA—the sleeping giant— 
Ai fast awakening. Centuries 

of contact with Western civi- 
lization is changing the habits and 
thinking of the indigenes. New 
cities and towns, mines and rail- 
roads, more and more schools are 
helping to change the African 
scene. But one thing has remained 
unchanged, and that is the talking 
drums of Africa. The traveler can 
still hear them more so in the still 
night, distant and faint perhaps, 
but still thumping away their 
messages, 

The talking drums in Africa are 
practically the most important ob- 
jects in African culture; they are 
the one thing Europeans have not 
been able to copy or to abolish. The 
talking drums have therefore sup- 
plied the African with a cultural 
identity. 

Most people outside Africa do 


not understand the talking drums, 
while many still think the name is 
a misnomer. But it is true that 


the drums do ‘“‘talk.’’ There is 
nothing like it in other continents 
where the drum is known only as 
a musical instrument. 

The talking drums actually re- 
produce the human voice in such a 
way that the people themselves 
and even foreigners, who know the 
language and have listened care- 
fully and frequently to the drums, 
can hear them speak the actual 
words of a message. 

Among the Akans (a large tribal 
group) of the Gold Coast. in West 
Africa, the talking drums are 
known as ‘‘ATUMPAHN.”’’ It is 
not known whether the English 
word ‘‘tympany’’ has any connec- 
tion, but the similarity in sound is 
rather remarkable. 

The talking drums are comprised 
of two drums, one representing a 
male deep voice and the other a 
female high voice. Each tone is of 
course regulated only by the ten- 
sion on the skin covering the drum. 


REALLY SPEAK 


By Henry B. Coe 


Editor, The Daily Echo, West Africa 


A small piece of iron lies on the 
skin of the male drum and jingles 
when the drum is beaten. African 
drummers claim that the drums 
‘do not speak well without it.’’ 

What are the drums used for? 
The drums have been to Africans 
for many centuries, what the tele- 
graph, telephone, wireless _tele- 
graphy and modern broadcasting is 
to the western civilized man. The 
drums are even more than that. 
They are to Africans a social, mili- 
tary, and political institution. 

The drums are used to assemble 
the people, to give commands in 
the field of battle, to extol warriors 
who fight bravely, to warn people 
of danger such as fire or the ap- 
proach of an enemy, to announce 
the death of a chief or some noted 
man, and to summon the warriors 
to battle. 

That is not all. The talking 
drums express welcome to distin- 
guished visitors, give congratula- 
tions or farewell, order the people 
to silence in a gathering, or sum- 
mon the members of some partic- 
ular organization. 

For these purposes the drum- 
mer uses set phrases which will be 
recognized by all. Every village 
and tribe, every chief and every 
prominent person possesses a title 
which can be played on the drums. 

The best indication of how im- 
portant the African drummer is 
in African society can be gathered 
from the fact that he is referred 
to as ‘‘god-given drummer,’’ or 
‘‘divine drummer.’’ 

He enjoys special privileges in 
speaking to the chief. At certain 
important festivals, it is his duty 
to play on the drum, telling the 
history of the tribe, naming all the 
chiefs, from first to last, and enu- 
merating the various places in 
which the tribe once settled. In 
this way he is the tribe’s historian, 
reminding them of the past glories 
of their fathers and forefathers. 


To gather how arduous is the task 
of the drummer, a recent news item 
in a Gold Coast newspaper said 
that a drummer had spent fifteen 
continuous hours reciting on the 
drums the history of the tribe, dur- 
ing a festival. 

The real art of the drummer is 
one of expression and is most fas- 
cinating. In any natural speech, 
some words follow each other 
quickly so that they form almost 
one word, while at other times, 
distinct pauses are made between 
words. These differences in time 
between words help to make the 
meaning clearer. In written lan- 
guage, they are indicated by punc- 
tuation marks. 

In the drum language, the pauses 
between words are the same as 
those of the spoken language, and 
this helps the listener to under- 
stand what the drums are saying, 
even to the extent of emphasizing 
some words louder than others. 

Most African languages are 
‘*tonal,’’ and there is a great modu- 
lation in speech. One word with 
three different tones may have 
three different meanings. Equally 
so the language of the drums is 
tonal. That is why the Atumpahn 
are not suitable for speaking in 
any other language, like English 
or German. 

The playing of the talking drums 
of Africa is rigidly fixed by custom. 
The drummer starts off by playing 
a prelude to the tribal ancestors; 
he then plays another tune sum- 
moning the spirits of the inventor 
of the particular drum, the tree 
from which the pegs are made, the 
rope for stretching the skin (which 
is sometimes made of elephant 
skin). The drummer’s own titles 
are given before the message is 
finally played. 

Apart from the Atumpahn there 
are other important drums. In 
fact every chief, sub-chief and 
elder has his own drum. Some 
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drums, particularly the ‘‘Fonton- 
from drums’’ which are the largest 
drums in Africa reaching about 
five feet high and two and a half 
Seet wide are used mainly for 
dancing. They have an intricacy 
of rhythm which has never yet 
been duplicated. 

In the best African culture, be- 
fore attempting to dance openly 
or publicly, you should have re- 
ceived private instructions about 
it. You learn to finish exactly with 
the ending of the music. If you 
finish too quickly or too slowly 
when the music stops, then you 
have failed in the dancing, and 
you are penalized by being asked 
to provide the drummers with 
drinkables. The ‘‘Fontonfrom’’ is 
variously played in waltz time, in 
fox trot metres and in very quick 
steps. 

There is of course a political 
drum which every chief owns. It 
is called the ‘‘Kyene-sin’’ and is 
used in State councils when elders 
meet, summoning and dispersing 
the meetings or sending short-range 
important messages. 

Of course all this sounds simple. 
To the foreigner the beating of 
the drums is often taken as a waste- 
ful pleasure of no significance. To 
the African, the drum is never 
beaten without a meaning. Modern 
Africa is still very mysterious 
Africa. 

Caught in the whirlwind of 
western civilization the art of the 
talking drums remain intact, un- 
affected by telephones, radio or 
telegraphy. 





(Cover) 
Vivian Collier Douglas 


A teacher in Washington’s pub- 
lie schools, she graduated with 
degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Music from Catholic University of 
America. She has studied at 
Juilliard and Howard University 
schools of music and Westminster 
Choir College at Princeton, New 
Jersey. She studied privately with 
teachers associated with the Metro- 
politan' and Paris operas and with 


A Ballad of Negro 
History 


(So Much to Write About) 
Written especially for The Au- 
thors Association at the request of 
Dr. M. A. Majors, June, 1951. 


By LANnaston HvuGHEs 


There is so much to write about 

In the Negro race. 

On each page of history 

Glows a dusky face. 

Ancient Pharaohs come to mind 

Away back in B, C. 

Ethiopia’s jewelled hand 

Writes a seroll for me. 

It was a black man bore the Cross 

For Christ at Calvary. 

There is so much to write about 

In the Negro race. 

Though now of Ghana’s Empire 

There remains no trace, 

Once Africa’s great cultures 

Lighted Europe’s dark 

As Mandingo and Songhay 

Cradled learning’s ark 

Before the Moors crossed 
Spain 

To leave their mark. 

There is so mugh to write about 

In the Negro race. 

E’re the ships of slavery sailed 

The seas of dark disgrace, 

Once Antar added 

Winged words to poetry’s lore 

And Juan Latino searched 

The medieval heart’s deep core— 

All this before black men in chains 

At Jamestown were put ashore. 

There is so much to write about 

In the Negro race, 

So many thrilling stories 

Time cannot erase: 

Crispus Attucks’ blow for freedom, 

Denmark Vesey’s, too. 

Sojourner Truth, Fred Douglass, 

And the heroes John Brown knew— 

Before the Union Armies gave 


into 
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Black men proud uniforms of blue. 
1863—Emancipation ! 
The Negro race 
Began its mighty struggle 
For a rightful place 
In the making of America 
To whose young land it gave 
Booker T. and Carver— 
Each genius born a slave— 
Yet forordained to greatness 
On the crest of freedom’s wave. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Penned his rhymes of lyric lace— 
All the sadness and the humor 
Of the Negro race. 
To the words of colored Congress- 
men 
The Halls of Congress rang. 
Handy wrote the blues. 
Williams and Walker sang. 
Still on southern trees today 
Dark bodies hang. 
The story is one of struggle 
For the Negro race— 
But in spite of all the lynch ropes, 
We’ve marched on to take our 
place: 
Woodson, Negro History Week, 
DuBois, Johnson, Drew, 
Cullen, Maynor, Bunche, 
The cultural record grew. 
Edith Sampson went around the 
world 
To tell the nations what she knew— 
And Josephine came home from 
France 
To claim an equal chance 
Through song and dance. 
There is so much to write about 
To sing about, to shout about 
In the Negro race! 
On each page of history 
America sees my face— 
On each page of history 
We leave a shining trace— 
On each page of history 
My race! 
My race! 
My race! 





her present coach, Mrs. Ora Hedg- 
peth of the Westminster faculty. 
She was introduced at New York 
City’s Town Hall in December 
1942. She has been guest soloist 
on programs over all the major 


broadcasting networks and New. 


York City’s WNYC. She made 
concert appearances in France, 





Belgium, England and Switzer- 
land during 1945 and 1946. She 
has sung the leading roles of Mar- 
guerite in ‘‘Faust’’ and Nedda in 
‘*Pagliacci’’ in Washington, and 
made light-opera appearances on 
Broadway. She sang solo parts De- 
eember 16, 1951, in Handel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siah’’ at Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Carter G. Woodson 
Fund Report: 


Columbian Education Association 
Gives Help 


The Columbian Education Asso- 
ciation (C.E.A.) of Washington, 
D. C., is, as the name implies, a 
group of teachers and administra- 
tors interested in the improvement 
of instruction. Their membership 
has been among the most faithful 
supporters of the work of the As- 


THE LATE DR. 
LUTHER P. JACKSON 
A GREAT TEACHER 
OF HISTORY AND 

ONE OF THE 

STRONGEST 

SUPPORTERS OF 

THE ASSOCIATION 
OF WHICH HE WAS A 

MEMBER OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History (A.S.N.L.H.). 

Shortly after the Annual Meet- 
ing of the A.S.N.L.H. in Tallahas- 
see, Florida, October 26-28, 1951, 
an appeal was made to the C.E.A. 
for help. Edward J. Edwards, cur- 
rent president of the C.E.A., re- 
sponded by sending a call for help 
to all officers and teachers in 
schools where Negroes are taught 
in the city of Washington. 
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As of January 2, 1952, the twen- 
ty schools listed below had con- 
tributed a total of $394.02. It is 
possible that other schools will send 
in reports later ; if so, the BULLETIN 
will show its thanks for amounts, 
however small, in future issues. 
(Schools in other cities are invited 
to follow this same program.) 

The list below is a sort of honor 
roll of schools identified with Ne- 
gro progress. 

(Continued on page 103) 
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CHARLES RICHARD DREW, 1904-1950 
“FATHER OF THE BLOOD BANK,” A GREAT SCIENTIST AND A GREAT TEACHER OF MEDICINE. 
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Harris-Ewing Photo 
CHARLES HAMILTON HOUSTON 
LEADER, AN OUTSTANDING ATTORNEY AND A GREAT TEACHER OF LAW. 
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DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE 
FORMER HOWARD UNIVERSITY GREAT TEACHER NOW PROMINENT IN WORLD AFFAIRS. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


EpiTor’s Note: Mrs. Helen Webb 
Harris, a teacher at Banneker 
Junior High School of Washing- 
ton, D. C., completed this three- 
act play in January, 1941. 

Concerning this play, Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson wrote on August 19, 
1944: ‘*‘The production shows that 
she has the proper grasp of the 
history of that time and the origi- 
nality essential to the dramatiza- 
tion of the men and measures con- 
tributing to the making of this 
nation.”’ 
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will publish this play in three in- 
stallments; Act I in the February 
issue, Act II in the March issue 
and Act III in the April issue. In 
this way, interested persons might 
get the whole play; and by saving 
these three issues of the BULLETIN, 
such persons can have a play of 
great educational merit, available 
for production in future years. 


A Turee-Act PLAy 


By HELEN Wess Harris 
Act I 


Scene 1 An Autumn evening of 
1828 

Scene 2 At a late hour of the night 
January 1836 

Scene 3 Night, September 4, 1838 


Act II 
Scene 1 August 11, 1841 
Scene 2 The years between 1841 
and 1859 
Scene 3 In an abandoned stone 
quarry, August 9, 1859 


Act III 
Scene 1 White House, August 22, 
1862 
Scene 2 1862-1886 
Scene 3 Cedar Hill, 
February 20, 1895 


Anacostia, 


Act I—Scene I 
Time—An autumn evening of 1828 
Place—The sitting room of Hugh 

Auld, wealthy citizen of Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Historical Play for School Production 


Characters—Hugh Auld, about 40 
Laura, his wife, charming and 

kindly 

Thomas, their eight year old son 

Frederick Douglass, age 10, then 

known as Frederick Bailey 

Susan, a young Mulatto slave 

girl 

(As the curtain opens, Susan is 
seen placing fresh flowers in the 
several vases placed tastefully about 
the comfortable sitting room of the 
Aulds. There is a fireplace up right, 
a rocker down center which Mrs. 
Auld will oceupy later. On the 
table near the rocker rests a large 
and beautiful lamp of the period. 
Beside the lamp are two or three 
books including the Bible. The 
other furnishings may be arranged 
as they should in a well kept home. 
There are two doors, one at the 
right used by Mrs. Auld, Susan 
and the boys, the one at the left 
used by Mr. Auld.) 

(Susan hums softly Balerma, the 
tune more familiarly known as 
Oh For a Closer Walk With God 
written by Wm. Cowper 1731-1800. 
Mrs. Auld enters right, with her 
kniting and shawl. She observes 
from a distance Susan humming a 
tune copied from Mrs. Auld and 
arranging the lovely bouquets.) 
Mrs. Autp: Susan! How beautiful! 
Susan (embarrassed): Oh, Ma’m, 

was I humming too loudly? 

Mrs. Autp: Why, no. Did I sur- 
prise you? Oh, the flowers are 
lovely. If you had your way 
this room would look like a verit- 
able flower garden. 

Susan: Oh, yes, Missus, I do love 
flowers and the colors this fall 
are so gay. 

Mrs. AuLp: (Helping to arrange 
them). Did you clip all of these 
yourself? You’ve never cut so 
many! 

Susan: No, Missus. Master Thomas 
and Fred helped. I had to stop 
them for they were fast as light- 
ning. 

Mrs. Autp: I’m glad you did stop 
them. Yes, I know they are quite 


a little team. (She moves aside 
toward the rocker and adds al- 
most to herself.) It’s amazing 
the company they are for each 
other. How long it will last I 
cannot say. (Susan gathers up 
the cut stems and straightens 
the scarfs about to leave.) 

Mrs. AvuLpD (sitting): Susan, what 
time is it? 

Susan: Nearly seven, Missus. 

Mrs. Aub: It’s time to light the 
lamp. (Susan does) Susan, what 
time did Mr. Auld say he would 
be returning? 

Susan: Before eight, Missus. Is 
there something I can do? 

Mrs. AuLD: Yes, there is, It’s near- 
ly the boys’ bed time. (In rather 
hushed tones.) Have them to 
come in to me. We have just 
enough time for— (She doesn’t 
finish, but would add ‘‘a few 
lessons.’’) 

Susan (understanding): I’ll get 
them, Missus. They’ll be mighty 
glad, especially Fred. (Exits) 

Mrs. AuLp: (almost unconsciously 
continues tune Susan was hum- 
ming before interrupted. Her 
humming gradually grows into 
singing the words of the first 
stanza while she idly turns the 
pages of a book.) 

‘**O for a closer walk with God, 

A calm and heav’nly frame, 

A light to shine upon the road 

That leads me to the Lamb.’’ 
(Coming out of her reverie.) 
Now, what shall I teach them 
this evening? (Continues to 
search in book.) (The door at 
the right opens—in comes Mrs. 
Auld’s son, Thomas, a boy of 
nine.) 

THomAS: Pardon me, Mother, you 
sent for us? 

Mrs. AuLp: Yes, dear, come, get 
your pencil slate and paper and 
sit near me. Where is Frederick? 

THomAs: He’s coming, too. Les- 
sons! Won’t he be glad! I hear 
him coming now. I hear him! 
(Fred, a robust brown boy of 
ten enters. He is rather serious 
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for his age and intelligent, par- 
tially due to the kind attention 
of Mrs. Auld.) 

Frep: Good day, Missus. Susan 
told me to report here to you. 
Mrs. AuLD: Come right in, Fred- 
erick. Get your slate, too, and 

draw up beside us. 

Frep: Oh, lessons, Missus! (He 
wastes no time, but hurries to 
prepare himself and to be 
seated. ) 

Mrs, Aub: I’ll commence with an 
easy word. Write the word 
mother. The word is mother. 
(Fred hurriedly starts writing, 
but Thomas hesitates.) 

Tuomas: Mother, how many times 
shall we write the word? 

Mrs. AvuLD: Write it five times, 
Thomas, then hand it to me. 

FreD: I have passed five times. 
May I hand in mine? 

Mrs. AuLp: Certainly, Fred; you 
write faster than my little boy. 
(She inspects the work.) How 
smart you are! Thomas will have 
to work hard to keep up with 
you. What is this word? 

FrepD: It says mother. 

Mrs. AvuLp: Can you spell it aloud? 

Frep: Yes, Missus, we spell the 
word mother, m-o-t-h-e-r. 

Mrs. AuLD: Now, are you smart 
enough to use the word mother 
in a sentence? 

FrepD: Thomas has a loving mother, 
and have I a mother too? 

THomas (who has overheard the 
question): But you’re a slave 
boy, Fred, and my father bought 
you and took you away from 
your mother. Isn’t that right, 
Mamma darling? 

Mrs. AvuLp: Well, yes dear, but 
we’ll be good to Fred. He will 
be your little playmate, and to- 
gether we’ll spend some pleasant 
evenings, learning to read and 
write. Then when Fred grows 
up, he will not be like the other 
slaves; he’ll be intelligent like 
you; Thomas, and we'll be so 
very proud of him... . And 
where is your paper, son? 
(Thomas shyly hands his work 
to his mother.) You must prac- 
tice, more, my boy. (Mrs. Auld 
writes the word properly for 


Thomas.) Tomorrow you must 
repeat this word, Thomas. Now, 
let us talk a bit. Thomas, who 
wrote the sayings of Poor 
Richard? 

THomas: Why, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Mother. 

Mrs. AuLD: Frederick, when did 
Benjamin Franklin live? 

FRED: He was born in 1700 and 
died in 1790, Missus. 

Mrs. Aub: You’re right, Fred. 
Who will finish this saying of 
Poor Richard? ‘‘Early to bed 
and’’— 

Tuomas: ‘‘Early to bed and early 
to rise makes’’ (He thinks) 

FRED: May I complete it? (Mrs. 
Auld nods) ‘‘Early to bed and 
early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise.”’ 

Mrs. Auup: That’s correct, Fred. 
Now, you say it, Thomas, (He re- 
peats it.) 

Mrs. Autp: That will be all for to- 
night. Well, off to bed, boys; 
clear away your papers; we must 
remember that everyone doesn’t 
believe little slave boys should 
be taught to read and write. 
(Fred seems not to hear, he sits 
staring before him while Thomas 
puts away his papers, then runs 
to his mother who caresses him.) 
Goodnjght, my little Thomas, be 
a good boy. Go, Fred, to bed. 
(Fred looks longingly at Mrs. 
.Auld and Thomas. He ap- 
proaches slowly.) 

FrepD: I wish I had a real mother 
like Master Thomas. 

THomas: Come on, Fred, my moth- 
er will be your mother. You 
mustn’t expect to have a real 
mother, don’t you remenfber? 
(Thomas leads him slowly from 
the room.) (Mrs. Auld is read- 
ing, her pretty shoulders partly 
covered by a shawl. She is a 
placid, patient, youthful person. 
The logs have died down in the 
grate causing the room to become 
chilly. She rises, walks toward 
the grate, taps a small bell sum- 
moning Susan, Mrs. Auld has 
taken her seat again. Susan en- 
ters, stopping a little inside of 
the room and in a solicitous voice, 
inquires) 
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Susan: Yes, Missus, you called? 

Mrs. AvuLD: Susan, I am cold; | 
bring in another log. This weath- 
er is extremely cool for October. 
I shiver even in my shawl. 


Susan: Yes, Missus, I am sorry the 
fire was so low. (Exit Susan) 
Mrs. Auld walks to and fro as 
if trying to throw off the chilly 
atmosphere. Her son’s photo- 
graph attracts her. She stands 
before it in thought. While in 
this attitude, Susan enters carry- 
ing the logs in her apron. She 
pauses.) You are looking at 
Master Thomas’ picture, Missus! 


Mrs. AvuLp: He is my great hope, 
Susan. Some day he’ll be an im- 
portant man like his father. Then 
how proud we shall be! (Susan 
places the logs on the fire) 

Susan : Yes, Missus, some day he’ll 
have lots of slaves and ride in 
grand carriages. He is a lovely 
boy and I like him. (She hesi- 
tates as she adds) I like him 
more because he is so nice to 
Fred. (Mrs. Auld turns and 
gazes at Susan.) 

Mrs. Auup: You like Fred, do you 
not, Susan? 


Susan: You know I do. He seems 
to me like a little brother of 
mine. (She looks off into the dis- 
tance as if seeing the-past) but 
where he is now, who knows but 
God? When I saw him last, he 
was a wee one in arms and I was 
only eleven. I loved him, Missus, 
but it seems that we lose those 
whom we love too dearly. So 
like all the rest we are separated, 
he went to Louisiana and I had 
to come here. 

Mrs. AuLp: Why, aren’t you glad 
you came to us? 

Susan: I’ve always told you, Miss- 
us, how thankful I am, All 
places are not like this and few 
folks good like you. Little Fred 
is so happy. That helps to make 
me glad. (Susan gathers up some 
sticks which are scattered about 
the hearth, goes halfway to the 
door and turns to say.) It is 
growing late, Missus. Should the 
small hours catch my lady up? 

Mrs. Avutp: I shall wait for Mr. 
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Auld. He’ll not be long in com- 
ing now. 

Susan (leaving) : Goodnight, Miss- 
us, 

Mrs. AuLp: Goodnight, Susan. See 
that our little boys rest well. 
Susan: Yes, Missus. (Exit) (Mrs. 
Auld knits and sings the same 
verse used before. She seems to 
tire, puts aside her knitting, turns 
the lamp low, finds a comfort- 
able position in the chair, re- 
mains quiet for a moment, then 
begins to doze. The door at left 
opens, the husband of Mrs. Auld 
enters. He is a tall, slender man 
inclined to be nervous and ir- 
ritable, particularly when prob- 
lems of slavery are being dis- 
cussed. Taking a few steps to- 
ward the chair he calls, ‘‘ Laura!’’ 
As she has dozed off, he comes 
nearer and stands beside her 
with his hand gently resting on 

her shoulder. ) 

Mr. Autp: Laura my dear! (She 
awakes, realizes that she had 
fallen asleep. She quickly is 
aware of her husband’s presence 
and turns toward him.) 

Mrs. Autp: Oh, how do you do, 
dear? Just a moment ago, I was 
awake. How sleep does overtake 
one! I.wanted to wait up for 
you, 


Mr. AuLp: (notices paper on floor 
with Fred’s name on it.) (Looks 
questioningly at his wife.) Mrs. 


Auld, what does this 
(Turns up light) 

Mrs. Autp: What dear? Oh... 
those are little Freddie’s papers. 
(Trying to compose herself) and 
he is progressing so well, He 
knows all the letters in the alpha- 
bet and how he loves to spell for 
me! Soon he’ll be able to help 
Thomas. What a blessing we have 
Fred! (She tries to smile, but is 
aware of the anger which is stir- 
ring in her husband’s bosom.) _ 

Mr. Auutp: A blessing indeed! 
Whoever heard such talk! What 
would my friends think of me— 
Hugh Auld, well to do Balti- 
morean aiding a slave to learn! 
They’d stamp me as a dirty 
northerner! Are you forgetting 
my position in this community? 
Laura, I tell you—this boy has 


mean ? 


had his last lesson—his last les- 
son do you hear? Let this be all 
I’ll ever have to say to you about 
teaching this slave or any other 
slave. Make better use of your 
time, my dear. I am sorry to 
have to scold you, but when you 
think it over, you’ll realize that 
my position must be respected. 

Mrs. Avutp (resignedly): Yes, I 
understand you, but with a heart 
like yours, we cannot be happy. 
Fred will be so disappointed and 
how I shall miss having him set 
at one knee and Thomas at the 
other, both with their little eager 
faces gazing wistfully up into 
mine. I warn you, Hugh, we 
shall lose this boy. He is deter- 
mined to learn, and some day 
he’ll find a way. He’ll find it. 

Mr. Auup: And haven’t I a way to 
stop it? Oh, yes, Now, no more 
of that, Laura. Do you want me 
to get rid of him tomorrow? The 
young upstart! 

Mrs. Autp: No, no! I[’ll withdraw 
my help. I’ll give it up. 

Mr. Avuutp: Now that is like my 
Laura. (He kisses her forehead 
gently and looks into her eyes.) 
Need we say more? Won’t you 
retire now? 

Mrs. Autp: Not now—I’ll follow 
soon. 

Mr. Avutp (using door at right) : 
Goodnight, my dear. (Exit) 

Mrs. Avutp (Lowers light again, 
with eyes closed and _ hands 
clasped, she prays) : Dear Lord, 
help poor little Fred. The world 
seems to be against him. I have 
tried to be his friend, but he needs 
more —more—he needs your 
blessing. The lights finally fade 
out and the curtain closes on the 
first scene of act one.) 


Act I—Scene II 


Time—At a late hour of the night, 
January, 1836 
Place—Secluded spot in the woods, 
St. Michael’s, Maryland 
Characters—Fred Douglass, at the 
age of 19 
Henry Harris }. Three 
John Harris } other 
Sandy Jenkins) slaves 


Three slave catchers 


(At the rise of the curtain the 
stage is seen dimly; it is nightfall. 
One gradually discerns the tall, 
dark trees in the background and 
the low light of the moon. The 
ground appears black. For several 
minutes all is quiet; then follows 
a bell tolling in the distance— 
twelve hours. Stealthily enters 
from the left a form, bent as if to 
conceal himself. He holds his coat 
together tightly at the neck. He is 
waiting. This is Henry Harris, 
one of the conspirators. He looks 
cautiously about him. He remains 
quiet for a few minutes, then 
whistles faintly the signal. He 
listens. There is an answer. Before 
the twelve bells have.sounded, two 
other figures appear, Sandy Jen- 
kins and John Harris. Both of 
the Harris brothers are about 
twenty-five years of age, while 
Sandy is near middle age.) 

Note: The difference between the 
language used by Douglass and 
the Harris brothers and that 
used by Sandy is explained by 
the fact that the former had re- 
received some instruction from 
their masters. 

JoHn (in a muffled voice): You 
here by yourself? 

Henry: Have you seen Fred? 

Sanpy: Don’ ya worry "bout Fred! 
Shose ya’ bon, he won’t be 
backin’. 

Henry: It’s after twelve now. He 
wants to be hurrying. 

Sanpy: Ah tells yo’ the truf, 
honey. Ah aint ’tall paticlar 
*bout dis kin o’ bisness. I’se close 
onta fifty and ah never adahd 
think 0’ runnin’ ’Way once. But 
now Y’all’s diffrunt. 

(A soft whistle a distance away, 

similar to the one Henry gave— 

Henry answers the signal) 
Henry: It’s Fred. 

(A lapse of two minutes—Fred 

appears at same left entrance— 

a tall, well-built lad of nineteen 

—bold-featured with keen eyes— 

he comes toward the group.) 

Frep (in an undertone): Did you 
wait long? I thought I wouldn’t 
make it. I’ve been watched— 
most all the time. 
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Henry: What’s up Fred? If there’s 
anything you want with me, let 
me know. I’m for getting back. 
There aint no fun in this kin’ o’ 
doing. 

Sanpy: It ’pears to me ya’ got 
ya’ min on dis runnin’ way 
again, Fred. Ah tell ya I’se been 
a slave for nigh fifty yeah and 
I b’lieve its best to stick—but 
we’s here to listen. 

FRED: Well, the sooner I tell you, 
the better. I have made up my 
mind. I’m leaving. I am going 
and I want to play fair, so I’m 
telling you, and if you want to, 
you can come, too. 

Henry: I’m not surprised at that, 
Fred; but you say it like it’s 
nothing. By the way you talk, 
anybody would believe it’s dead 
easy. 

Frep: Dead easy, is it? You know 
it’s life or death; but my mind 
is made up, and nobody ean rid 
me of those thoughts that torture 
the very life out of me. Don’t 
you feel it as I do? (He searches 
the faces of the others. ) 

Henry: Sure we do, Fred; but 
have you thought of the risk? 

FRED: It’s what I told you—life or 
death. Why not try it? We’re 
dying anyway living this kind 
of existence. I’d rather risk my 
life for freedom than die here in 
these chains. 

Henry: But how could we get 
away? Master Freeland keeps a 
tight eye on us. 

JoHN: I tell you it’s strange how 
he reads our faces when we plan 
like this—but I’m ready. I’m 


with you, Fred. What plans. 


shall we lay? 

Frep: I’ve thought of all kinds of 
plans; but I have one which I 
am willing to test. (in lowered 
tones) The Chesapeake is the 
surest ! 

Henry: You don’t mean for us to 
swim the Chesapeake until we 
reach the border of a free state— 
and then perhaps be captured 
and returned? 

Frep: Not exactly. My idea is this: 
we will take a large canoe owned 
by Mr. Hamilton and launch out 


into the Chesapeake and paddle 
for its head. 


Henry : How far up is the head? 


Frep: The distance of about 70 
miles. When we reach this point, 
we will turn the canoe adrift 
and bend out steps toward the 
north star until we reach a free 
state. 


JOHN: We'll never do it. Who 
doesn’t know the gales on the 
bay, and in this rough weather, 
the largest canoe can easily be 
swamped by the waves. 

Henry: And then the canoe will 
soon be missed! They can easily 
find out the absent’ persons and 
we'll be pursued like dogs after 
game. Then, even if we reached 
the head before them, and turn 
the boat adrift, they will see it 
and that will be a guide to our 
whereabouts on land. 

Frep: There are a thousand risks, 
to be sure. That’s understood. But 
on the water, we have a chance 
of being regarded as fishermen. 
To an observer, we would be in 
service of our master. We 
couldn’t possibly make it on 
land. At all turns, we would be 
interrupted and who doesn’t 
know a thousand of puzzlin’ 
questions. They would give us 
serious trouble. Any white man 
has the power to stop us, if he 
wishes. 

JOHN: Fred, you’re right. Think of 
Frank Toliver’s case. He was 
free — absolutely free — going 
through Maryland, carrying his 
free papers with him. And what 
happened? When he got just the 
other side of Brown’s Crossing, 
a pack of ruffians attacked him, 
ordered him to show his -free 
papers. He did so and what hap- 
pened? They grabbed the papers, 
tore them into scraps, then seized 
him as their victim. After that 
he was sold to a life of slavery 
forever, I’ll take no chances on 
land. If there’s any hope for my 
escape, I’ll try it with Fred on 
the water. 

Henry : Suppose we meet some one 
on the water. They'll want to 
see our papers. Fred, you’re 
good at writing. Can’t you write 
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us some? They’ll never know. 

Frep: It’s all a chance. If we’re 
caught, we’re lost. So while 
we’re attempting it, we may as 
well go the limit. I'll write 
passes for us all. Before I write 
them swear you’ll stick. (Fred 
turns to John.) 

JOHN (raises his right hand): I 
swear I’ll stick. 

(Fred searches Henry’s eyes.) 

Henry: Fred, by God, I’m with 

you. 
(Sandy has said nothing during 
the scheming. He believes in 
witchcraft and meanwhile has 
been meditating on the escape 
and planning to consult the 
spirits before he decides to flee. 
—Fred turns to Sandy, who 
stands calm, failing to swear his 
allegiance. ) 

Frep: What’s the matter Sandy! 
You backing out? 

Sanpy : Son, I told you I never was 
much in dis kin’ o’ thing. We do 
have a place to stay and food to 
eat. How do ya know we'll get 
dat ef we go? We owe a lot to 
Massa Freeland, and Massa 
Hamilton hasn’t been so bad to 
us. Supposin’ I try a little of 
my spirits! It’ll help me! (He 
draws from his pocket a piece of 
root and lights it, from which 
smoke rises in a heavy cloud. He 
observes it closely, wild-eyed for 
a few minutes. Then, as some- 
thing appears to him in the 
smoke, he looks high as _ the 
smoke ascends. He screams.) 
Dar y’are, Fred, dar y’are! I 
knew it. 

FrEep: You knew what? 

Sanpy: Dey’re gonna ketch ya. I 

see ya in the claws of a huge 
bird. Dey was all pickin’ a’cha 
while ye tried to cuvver yo’ eyes 
wid yo’ arms. Honey, I seen 
’um as plain as I see you, Sum- 
pun gwine hapun. 
(From the time Sandy lighted 
the root until this point, spots of 
light are discerned overhead as 
if searchlights. The group has 
not been aware of the light un- 
til at this point.— Sandy sees 
them first. He shouts out in ter- 
ror.) 
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SANDY: 
now! 
light! 
(Before another minute the 
slave-catchers pounce upon them. 
With shouts and cries of ‘‘We 
got you, ete.’’ accompanied by 
shots, the curtain falls.) 


Lawdy, 
It’s the 


dey’re coming 
slave-catchers 


Act I—Scene ITI 


Time—Night, September 4, 1838 

Place—New York—home of David 
Ruggles 

Characters—F red Douglass at age 
of 21 = 

David Ruggles, a man of mid- 
dle age, white, assisting with 
the underground railroad 

Virginia Ruggles, his wife 

Lida Parsons, their house- 
keeper 

Joseph Taylor, a colored sailor 

(This scene is laid in the study 
of David Ruggles, the secretary of 
the N. Y. Vigilance Committee, an 
anti-slavery organization. The room 
is simple, but home like. Lida, the 
housekeeper is straightening the 
books and papers and doing other 
needed small tasks. She seems 
aware of every sound or step due 
to the fact that the house is being 
watched. There is the noise of 
some one’s entering the door at the 
right. It is Mrs. Ruggles, whose 
face shows cares and sympathy.) 

Lia: You are back unusually 
early, Mrs. Ruggles. 

Mrs. Ruaeues (unfastening her 
glove slowly and talking anxious- 
ly): Yes, Lida. Everything is so 
uncertain these days. I fear Mr. 
Ruggles and I must expect the 
worst. 

Lipa: Oh, ma’m, surely not! 

Mrs. Rugaues: I fear It, Lida. 
We’ve heard several rumors 
about our place. It’s being 
watched day and night, yet we 
can’t exactly trace the origin of 
the rumors, If there were no 
eause for us to think it true, 
naturally, we wouldn’t be 
alarmed—but we know too well 
we stand in danger. 

Lipa: It’s true—true, Mrs. Rug- 
gles. It’s so uncertain. Only 
yesterday I heard a friend say 
that nearly a hundred slave 


eatchers and spies had just 
landed in our city. They’re 
after the poor miserable crea- 
tures every minute of the day 
and every hour of the night. 
Lord, what would they do if 
they find out (whispering) we 
give them shelter! 

Mrs. Ruaeues: What would they 
do? Good, Lord, Lida, if they 
lay hands on us, they’ll just as 
soon burn us alive! And even 
that wouldn’t be half so bad as 
the way they’d treat those poor 
souls. They’d live in torment 
forever, so let’s forget ourselves. 
We must have hope and faith in 
the belief that we’re doing right, 
then fear nothing. You know, 


Lida, God is with us. (She turns. 


slowly to leave, but remembers 
she had something to ask Lida.) 
(In lowered, anxious tones, she 
inquires) Has Mr. Ruggles 
brought in any new runaways 
today ? 

Lipa (cautiously): Not today, 
Ma’am..I searcely think there is 
room for another. The one yes- 
terday made eight and the cel- 
lar’s awfully cold and damp on 
nights like this. Of course, any- 
where is happiness for them un- 
til suspicion is past. Are you ex- 
pecting another? 

Mrs. Rueeies: I am not sure, but 
some stranger is calling tonight 
and we can never tell. You were 
right to tidy up the place. (She 
decides to leave) When Mr. Rug- 
gles comes, let me know. (Mrs. 
Ruggles goes out by left en- 
trance. ) 

Lipa (looking after her) : This kind 
of life is hard on her. It’s telling, 
too. Nothing but anxiety, day in 
and day out. No rest—no peace. 
(The doorbell rings. Lida starts. 
She wonders. The bell rings 
again. By this time, Mrs. R. 
with wraps now rested, appears 
at the left door anxiously.) 

Mrs. Ruaaues: Go see who it is, 
Lida—oh never mind, I'll go. 
(Crosses right corner back where 
there is a door leading to front 
of house. In a couple of minutes, 
Mrs. Ruggles reappears followed 
by two young colored men, both 
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attired in sailor’s uniforms. One 
is short, the other tall and broad 
in stature. The former is a 
sailor, Joseph Taylor, while the 
latter is Fred Douglass, disguised 
in a uniform to effect his escape. 
He is uneasy. Lida moves nearer 
that door.) Gentlemen, will you 
sit? (Taylor nods at Fred, as if 
to assure him that it is safe to 
do as he is told—they sit.) 

Taytor: Pardon us, ma’am for 
using the front door. We would 
have come by the backway but 
we feared it might raise more 
suspicion. 

Mrs. R.: You are right. Now I pre- 
sume you are on business with 
Mr. Ruggles? ; 

TayLor: My name is Taylor. Yes 
ma’m. Is he in? 

Mrs. R.: I’m sorry, Mr. Taylor, but 
won’t you wait. It is well after 
ten and I’m sure he won’t be 
long. 

Taytor: Then if you don’t mind, 
we'll wait. 

Mrs. R.: You are welcome. I’ll 
leave you to yourselves, and 
(looking confidingly at them) I 
trust that all is well. Goodnight! 
(She leaves. ) 

F rep (jubilantly happy) : Oh. Tay- 
lor, I’m mighty thankful I ever 
met you. Is it really true? 
You’ve brought me to the house 
of a friend—a friend! I can 
searcely realize that I am here 
in New York—in New York! 
And I’ll go the limit to stay here 
or anywhere, away from those 
human hounds, who make one’s 
existence worse than death! 

Taytor: Easy, easy, buddy. Don’t 
you know you’re far from being 
out of danger? You are here— 
yes—but how? As a runaway— 
a fugitive, and if anyone gets a 
tip—you know-—all is up. 

Frep: I know. I understand I’m 
not safe. I can’t be safe until I 
have earned enough to buy my- 
self out of these bonds... . Tay- 
lor, do you really believe that 
this man will hide me until the 
storm blows over. I want to wait 
here. There’re things I must do. 

Taytor: I am sure you will be 
safe. Mr. Ruggles makes it his 
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business to aid runaways. (Lida 
enters. ) 

Lwa: Mr. Ruggles has arrived. 
He’ll see you directly. (She 
leaves. ) 

TayLor: Now, don’t be nervous. 
Don’t be afraid to tell him every- 
thing — anything he may ask. 
And remember, Fred, he’s your 
friend —I said— your friend! 
(Mr. Ruggles appears in door- 
way unnoticed by Fred.) 

Frep: I’m not afraid. I’m proud 
to face him! I’m a man! 

Mr. Rvuaeies (advancing and 
scrutinizing as he approaches 
the faces of his visitors) : Who is 
this so unafraid and so proud to 
be a man? (Taylor and Douglass 
turn — Taylor advances, Fred 
rises. ) 

TayLor: Oh, good evening, Mr. 
Ruggles. 

Mr. R.: Oh, Taylor, you! When 
did I see you last? Not since, let’s 
see, last month when you did 
Smith that turn. Is this another 
—errand? We’re alone. 

TayLor: Yes, it is, Mr. Ruggles. 
(Beckons Douglass closer) This 
is a runaway seeking your pro- 
tection. Can you help him? (Mr. 
Ruggles’ countenance changes. 
It grows more stern as he stands 
observing the fugitive.) 

Ik. R.: What is your name, voung 
man? 

Dovauass: Frederick Bailey, Sir! 
(Taylor interrupts) 

TayLor: Hadn’t he better change 
it to something else? 

Mr. R. (continuing): Where was 
your home? 

Dovauass: Maryland, sir, on the 
eastern shore. 

Mr. R.: When did you escape? 

Doveuass: Two days ago, sir. 

Mr. R.: Are you aware of what 
this means? 

Dove.ass: I am sir. If captured, 
it might mean my death. 

Mr. R.: You took an awful chance. 
You may be seated. Now tell me 
about it. 

Dovuatass (His eyes stare vacantly 
as he reviews his painful past) : 
My flight was dangerous, but 
there were no immediate pur- 
suers as I left the plantation un- 


observed and came on train. 

Mr. R.: You dared board a train— 
you, a fugitive? 

Doue.ass: Sir, I would have at- 
tempted anything to get away. 
My life was worse than the bit- 
terest death. The time was ripe 
and my mind was fixed on noth- 
ing but escape. I took my last 
lashing. I swore to God that 
I’d never live to take another. I 
read and I heard of others being 
free. I couldn’t understand why 
with my health and strength, I, 
too couldn’t be without chains. 
I was sick in soul of seeing 
God’s people being trodden 
down like common dirt. I re- 
solved to fight. And now I’m out 
of it, praise God. It’s my turn 
now to help the rest of them. 
(Turns and looks at Mr. Rug- 
gles) Sir, you asked me how I 
did it. Forgive me, I have not 
told you. 

Mr. R.: I understand your feelings. 
But few who come here express 
themselves so fully. Go on. 

Dovetass: Of course, you know 
we can’t travel without free pa- 
pers. Being a slave, I had none, 
but God, fortune smiled upon 
me and sent me this young sailor 
one day while I was calking 
ships. We used to talk—he and 
I—whenever unobserved—so one 
day he offered me (looking at 
Taylor) or should I tell? 

Taytor: Tell him everything. 
You’ve never had such a friend. 

Me. R. (Interrupting): Will you 
explain? 

Dovatass: Well, Taylor offered 
me a uniform and his sailor’s 
protection to use on my escape. 
To make you understand what 
this meant to me is impossible. 
I took them and when I found 
the time was ripe, I fled, using 
his sailor’s papers as my free 
papers. You must know the 
risk I was taking. (Pulling the 
papers out) See, the papers de- 
scribe Taylor exactly and we 
are neither the same height—the 
same weight—or the same color. 

Dova.ass (continuing) : You can’t 
know the suspense I experienced 
when the conductor passed 
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through the Negro coach. He 
came to examine passes. Only 
God, only the Divine kept him 
from reading the words on this; 
agony! I know the meaning of 
that word! From the moment I 
plotted to run away until my 
reaching here, I thought I saw a 
watchman at every gate; at every 
ferry I was sure I saw a guard; 
on every bridge, there was a sen- 
tinel and in every wood a slave 
eatcher. At last I’m here, here! 
Help me, help me, Mr. Ruggles. 
I can’t turn back. 

Mr. R. (in a comforting voice): 
Trust me, young man, put your 
trust in me. You still need pro- 
tection. 

(Curtain slowly closes—quartette 
off stage in distance sings No- 
body Knows the Trouble I See.) 

(End of Act I, which gives a pic- 
ture of his boyhood days, at- 
tempted escape, and a scene in 
the underground railroad.) 


(Letter to the Editor) 
Negro Inventor 


The following passage in an old 
guide-book may perhaps be of in- 
terest to readers of the BULLETIN. 
It occurs on page 101 of Henry M. 
Burt’s Illustrated Guide of the 
Connecticut Valley (Springfield, 
Mass., 1866) : 

“Here [in Hadley, Mass.] was man- 
ufactured the first broom ef broom 
corn that was made in this country. 
About 1790 broom corn was introduced 
into the town and grown as an orna- 
mental plant. At that time brooms 
were made of birch. A negro named 
Ebar commenced to manufacture the 
brush into brooms, and Levi Dickinson 
sold them. This was the origin of the 
broom business which has now become 
one of the most important in the vicin- 
ity. At first Mr. Dickinson met with 
much opposition, there being great 
prejudice against what was regarded 
as an innovation. He predicted that 
it would become the leading business 
of the country, and if it has not been 
fully realized, the time has been when 
it was the most important in quite a 
number of towns in this region. In 
Hadley alone there are manufactured 
nearly $200,000 worth of brooms and 
brushes annually. Formerly all the 
brush consumed in the town was raised 
in the valley; now much of it is grown 
in the West.” 
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The name of the obscure Ebar 
may thus be added to those of two 


Mother Negro benefactors of Massa- 


chusetts: Lewis Temple, inventor 
of the toggled whale-harpoon which 
doubled the catch during the gold- 
en age of whaling, and Jan Mat- 
zeliger, inventor of the lasting ma- 
chine on which was based the 
growth of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company. 
Sincerely yours, 
Smwney Kapuan, 


Department of English, 


University of Massachusetts. 





Carter G. Woodson 
Fund 
Leading Schools: 
(Continued from page 93) 


Senior High School—Cardozo_____. 
Junior High Schools—Kelly Miller 
Elementary Schools— 

Anthony Bowen 


$70.50 
33.00 


18.00 
The chart below gives other de- 
tails: 


(Continued from page 104) 


but all solutions that do not correct 
the deficiencies of the educational 
programs of the home, church and 
community, as well as of the school, 
are doomed to failure. Many have 
said that the school in the exercise 
of the residual function should be 
responsible for the improvement of 
the other educative agencies of the 
community. Of course this is true; 
but the operation is the slow proc- 
ess by which the school raises only 
slightly the educational level of the 
individuals who constitute the 
home, church and community in 
each generation. The slowness of 
the operation is due primarily to 
the time lost in correcting misedu- 
eation, for which agencies outside 
the school are responsible. 

The education of Negroes as a 
race has areas where great im- 
provement is needed. Direct im- 
provement of the elementary and 
secondary schools is a pressing 
need, if promising material for 





CONTRIBUTIONS OF WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
DIVISION 2, TO THE CARTER G. WOODSON MEMORIAL FUND— 
LISTED BY SCHOOLS 


School 
High— i 
Cardozo _. 
Dunbar 
Vocational High— 
Phelps 
M. M. Washington 
Junior High— 
Banneker 
Garnet Patterson 


Mrs. 


Fund Solicitor 


_..B. C. Anderson 
Madeline S. Hurst 


Ruby W. Scott... 
Mrs. Vivian T. Turner 


. D. Evans... 


Amount 


$ 70.50 
32.50 


15.85 
15.00 


22.75 
26.00 
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teachers’ colleges and other institu- 
tions of higher learning is to be 
supplied. Of course the improve- 
ment of lower and secondary schools 
must depend on the improved qual- 
ifications of teachers graduated 
from the very same teachers’ col- 
leges that complain about the poor 
quality of students they admit. 


It is evident that the improve- 
ment of conditions for teachers is 
a pressing need, in order to attract 
persons of greater promise into the 
profession of teaching. It is equally 
obvious that persons of ability and 
the missionary spirit, who sacrifice 
personal gains in order to render 
sincere service as teachers, clergy- 
men and community -workers, will 
continue to take leadership in ad- 
vancing the educational progress of 
the Negro. The spirit of these mis- 
sionaries must be caught by the 
Negro race. 


The Negro must develop an 
awareness of the urgent need for 
qualified workers to improve home 
and family conditions, for churches 
that furnish sincere but also intel- 
ligent spiritual. and social guid- 
ance, for efficient community serv- 
ices related to health, recreation, 
protection and welfare, as well as 
for adequately equipped and staffed 
schools. Each Negro has a part to 
play in this program. As a voter, 
he should support the candidates 
who advocate the improvement of 
community conditions. As a citi- 


Kelly Miller. ea: 
Langley n! N. E. Hill 

Randall.______- : Seana SF Ce ~ 
oe ee ie Nive. Felicia ny Page 
TOP os! ie: Wee A. Dee 


rooms 
named 
re the 
<inson 
of the 
ecome 
vicin- 
| with 


33.00 
27.00 
23.40 
17.05 
10.17 


Bridges. zen he should participate in com- 


munity organizations and work 
for community improvement. He 
should volunteer his services ac- 
cording to his ability to serve, and 
he should support financially, mer- 
itorious movements to promote ra- 
cial progress. Such a program 
might seem slow and unexciting; 
but it is the quickest way to the 
educational progress of the Negro. 
It is neither the time for celebra- 
tion nor despair. It is the time for 
more purposeful activity on the 
part of an ever-increasing number 
of Negroes who seek to help light 
the star of their race. 





5 Elementary— 


18.00 
15.50 
14.00 
10.00 
6.25 
11.50 
5.55 
9.00 
11.00 


Bessie J. Williams 
_._Sarah P. Moore... 
._Josephine Fuller —_.. 
Howard E. Browne 
j D. A. Crawford—A. K. Foley 
Lowiée aasenecnceeene i EE , © SET 
Nevel Thomas.........____.__......._....Mrs. Reid 
Phillips-Wormley___________________..Gertrude T. Waters... 
Walker-Jones...._____-___.-- _..Ruth G. Browne 


Anthony Bowen... 
Birney._.. 

Briggs- ‘Montgomery... 
Carver_ fi 

Garfield- Turner... 























Senior High Schools Total 
Junior High Schools Total... 
Elementary Schools Total 


$133.85 
159.37 
100.80 








Total for All Schools to January 2, 1952 $394.62 
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EDUCATION OF A RACE 


HE history of civilization is a constantly re- 

peating story of the rise and decline of the 

various races of mankind. Greatness is tela- 
tive; and the star of a people standing still in terms 
of progress is always eclipsed by the rise of some 
other race to higher levels of progress. The story 
has been repeated in the rise to and the passing 
from greatness by Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
China and other great powers. In every case poor, 
indiistrious and clean-living races have borrowed 
the civilization of others, added contributions of 
their own and have become great. In their years 
of greatness these peoples became rich, lazy and 
corrupt. Satisfied with the status quo, they built 
fortifications of custom and tradition behind their 
“China Walls”; while the world caught up and 
passed on, before they realized what was taking 
place. 

In the rise to greatness, the ability of a race to 
acquire the civilization of other races is of primary 
importance. Unlike the education of an indi- 
vidual, which under favorable conditions might be 
achieved adequately in a score of years, the educa- 
tion of a race must be expressed in terms of cen- 
turies. For an individual, conditions of proper 
educative influences related to home,‘ church, 
school and community might be arranged from 
birth. In case of the education of all individuals 
constituting a race, the problem becomes one of 
eliminating from the home, church, school and 
community conditions unfavorable to education— 
a problem of considerable scope. 

Custom, tradition and language factors tend to 
perpetuate a way of life. Among the so-called 
backward races, parents of each generation provide 
their children with only slightly less miseducation 
than they themselves have received. The accumu- 
lation of educational gains by a race is a slow 
process. 

In the classification of races studied in our 
schools, all races that have made great progress 
in civilization have been included in the so-called 
white race. This is true even to the extent that 
early Egyptians are considered as belonging to a 


sort of black branch of the white race. Despite 
this arbitrary system of classification, historical 
evidence seems to indicate that there were no actu- 
ally white-skinned races in the Mediterranean 
world prior to the Teutonic invasions of the 
Aegean and Italian peninsulas. This means that 
no actually white-skinned race acquired greatness 
prior to 1,000 B.C. The great races prior to 1,000 
B.C. were black or various shades of brown. 

Between 1,000 B. C. and 500 A.D., the great 
races of the Mediterranean world seem to have 
been from brown to olive colored. It was during 
this period that the first Germanic slaves were ex- 
hibited as monstrosities in Rome, because their 
white skins and yellow hair made them the object 
of popular curiosity. These were the ancestors o 
the Germanic peoples who founded England and 
other strongholds of the Caucasian race. 

To trace the educational progress of the Ger- 
mans is to study the educational antecedents of 
England and the United States, as well as of mod- 
ern Germany. The story of the education of the 
German people is one that covers a thousand o 
more years of backwardness, through the Middle 
Ages to the period of the Renaissance, before the 
German people reached educational prominence.) 
It required that length of time for the German 
family, church, school and other community edu- 
cative forces to acquire fully classical culture. It 
was not until then that the Germans were ready to 
make significant contributions of their own. 

The story concerning the long time taken by 
Germans to achieve educational significance would 
be irrelevant here, were it not for the fact that it 
should help to destroy the “never was anything) 
and never will be anything” attitude, which 
affected the education of Negroes in many quat- 
ters. Viewed in the light of comparison with th 
Germans, the Negro has made significant educa 
tional progress as a race during the past 300 yes 
in America. 

Many leaders have come forth with quick solu 


tions to the educational problems of the Negro} 
(Continued on page 103) ; 








